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10 TBS8SILIAK. 

Fancy, then, bow appetizing a walk of twelve miles must 
have been to a gentleman in rude health I But this is a 
tender memory, which should be kept in some secret hiding- 
place of the mind, nor exposed to the rude breath of a prosaic 
world. 

Matlock, it may be stated, is noted for its medicinal waters, 
which are found about two miles northeast of the village, at 
Matlock Bath, a pretty place,* peculiar in its aspect, and full 
of picturesque points. A local writer has thus sketched it : — 
** The huge bulk of Masson is hollowed out to receive within 
it a lovely village, rising terrace above terrace, and villa after 
villa, sheltered within little clumps of sycamores or fruit 
trees : the Heights of Abraham crowning the lovely picture. 
The swollen Derwent dashing over its rocky bed, hemmed in 
by the ever-verdant banks which enclose the Lovers' Walk — 
over which rise the umbrageous woods — while from among 
them the basaltic rocks rear their time-furrowed heads and 
ivied battlements in every varied and fantastic form. There 
stands the village church, as if guarding the sweet scene. 
Beyond, is the lawn of the Old Bath Hotel and its sparkling 
fountain." 

Matlock is all that is thus described — and more. The 
Derwent flows on, sometimes with a rapid rush, through a 
narrow channel, with musical murmur as it dashes over the 
rocky fragments from the cliffs above, and then, when it 
widens, gently expands, until you see it, clear and unruflBied, 
mirroring on its surface the -trees, which luxuriantly overhang 
it. On one side of the ravine stands Matlock Bath, with the 
houses scattered on the side of the slope, here and there, in 
picturesque disarrangement. On the opposite side of the 
river, vast masses of naked rocks are contiguous to other 
eminences, scarcely less exalted — some covered with green 
turf, some crowned with clumps of leafy trees. The £sLmiliar 
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iMM from piaoe lo place (the qaaint litOe < 
^ fft-Malleok Tillage^ rtending on the Teiy ▼« 
rimSk^wffpmmg to ve worth ell the regnletioii i 
me fiieiidlj. Thus we leinirelj ^ 
|iJ%^ Tor; with the Derwent winding etitibMe^wl 

towen ift huge bulk, like a ] 

|'faititee^ndweel]ier4>eAteiL We ascended the] 

\m, the opporite lide^ the yiew from which, the 

im^ottoo mill and a weir, ia a &Torite with the 

t^^pftkonk We aaontered on, by Cromford Bridge^ 

Dt, towards Willersley Castle, built by Ark 
^li^entor of the qpinning jenny, who reclaimed from j 
roely moorland the gardens which now ave^ 
of that part of the worid. We ascended , 
t -Ckl ToTi and thence, looking northward, had a i 
; benupassed in England, perhaps, in its 1 
grand and the familiar. We then 
rtiie Lorers' Walk, which margins the De 
We entrosted oorselves to the boats which ^ 
to carry ns across the river; and after all t 
J^Mlttteg,^rttiinied to the hostebry, called the New ; 
^0f^SM,iiAwiMkf as it chanced, oar little party were i 
^i^^kioim thus t<^ether, in this fortuitous manner, we i 
I very un-Ekiglish resolution of being sociable (alb 
''^introduced" to each other), of enjoying 
^PpiBlf and refreshment rooms; of forming, in fiict, one ] 
' Wl^ time. None of us intended making a long stay- 
^H^iM^lgr tfie way, that so few visitors do remain more 
\ at Matlock. As birds of passage, therefore, we^ 
i lo enjoy ourselTes while we could, and how we < 
p lii aftirwards heard, had been the good old < 
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nd had bMA A oloM obtarYwr o(] 
*lMiW6Dt TlMrowMAb6«rti]i«iiiiiUi1 
tijwtrirtibU; ind— d, it wat chiefly t hh ( 
pHilii agpiiil to aiafce one party, 
[-,$fittltm^mm an anthori who^ having jott seen hia 
^|i|fb;«f»M^ thioug^ the preM — ^in thoM dayiy.i 

\ hai^a ooBiiderable sale — ^had oome into the i 
the bow. He was a gentleman of pleaang 
I inlbnnation, and with great personal kno 
men. We found him very unaffected, and i 
F ibe from any thing like envy of his own comp 
^4«i0Ogpuaed the artist: they met in the country 1 
^ though both confessed, laughingly, that, in 
had hitherto been little more than a mere 

When there is occasion to name hinni 
> mxut be knowh in these pages as Mr. Butler. , 
IBie fourth would never forgive me if I omitted 
him :— otherwise (with the modest assurance" 
so much a part of his nature, that no one 
', of blaming him for sometimes exercising it) he < 
^ wonldjiave made a point of introducing himsel£ 
'^^ipiil aft Iri^anam, with high, but not boisterous spiritay 
I in every word and look. He was "full of :' 
^ii|Albg on every tiling, and exciting mirth with app 
riwt^""^ Mr. Meran was a strange compound of 

r; he was a good scholar, but endeavoured to ap 
^^Iff^e had never opened a book. He could converse ' 
man on the subject best known to the party 
he was speaking. He knew nearly as much 
a&d painting, as the artist; his legends and 
narratives might have been profitably expanded by i 
and the Major averred that he had the whole 
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litb to iqrf diat Sam PMeh,eiigro«]ig tl^N 
^» ia and from SheffiaU, waa ( 

m&iefy peiliapa, beoanaa I 

nohea. He had pnrohaaad i 

I Hw iM^bboiliood of Sheffield, eztenuTe enoogh \ 

Ha ahraja 4^ke of it aa '^ the frrm," t 

hBHm he had eiaoted there was of sufficiently imp 

and extentifor the coontrj seat of one cf 

With th^ ''order,'' Sam Peach had no < 

Hain,( and somewhat hrmque in hia i 

rfioodofthe baainesa bj which he had aoqa 

f and it is yet remembered as a &ct, that,! 

when a distipgoished commoner in the ne 

tbaocmie a feet and a Cabinet-minister), i 

^Samuel Peaoh, Esquire^ the recipient, the 

V^ttta willing, ratnmed the letter to the postman, ' 

^ ''not known at the Angel coach-office P* 

Land integrity, backed by his eccentricity, had \ 

lllSsadb a very popular character in Sheffield Ne? 

lesa for popularity. His rule of oondiie^i 

t the right, whatever should betide. His ^&tf^ 

^leaiied to mercy's side I" It was as 

^ilia. jooadmi^s place was worth, for one of them to i 

1 footrtrayeller on the road, and not immediatdy, ^i 

tbaad invite the way-farer to a seat The sterling;^ 

'fl0 the man was estimated from the fact, that moat < 

I aioimd him had been in his employment for 

years. * 

NkJMro than probable that Sam Peach had never 

I and sjTstem -of Lavater, and yet he had a/1 

\ wo!^ dislikes to people's fiices, which 
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Ip tfir4«Mhf« BM. What a iingiilar tUng thia i% ( 
^ftli% nddmring Mr. Simmoada, lia Mid, "^i 
;«rf* 

f , ooMUering ihai I bear bia Migaa^a 4 
raaMjtaythatlanu" 
nrioer 
ijr^t^ jreaii in the Peniniola, and in the laail 
) French at Waterloo." 

LP ecdaimed Sam Peach. ^OotnWa 

: MJJhn Wateiioo wouid. Indeed, I ha^e 
\ my return, getting cured ; and now that 1 1 
^ I am off to town to report myself at the] 
I lor dxkty. Our second battalion is to be 

imm VkAj to haye a long peace, I am afraid 1 1 
i^dHfettlty in getting upon fall pay in another ] 

(^ki^^^aatd Bam Peach, rather anxiously, ^you arei 

rai^die Hmrse Guards by any particular day fP, 

\ replied that he was not 

^lieing the case. Sir," said Sam Peach, "^ it cant i 

tfom not being able to trayel by mji 

^thiaaftenoour ! 

► li iiifl a i r pi^iag for my seat P 
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ball by occasional shrewd questions and racy remarks. At 
last — but this was about midway on the second bottle of that 
incomparable port, which tasted like nectar, and smelt like a 
bouquet — Sam Peach grew communicative about himself; 
told how he had risen to opulence by industry, from a small 
commencement ; and boasted how, far above his wealth, he 
prized his only daughter. " You shall see her in the morn- 
ing," said he ; " for I did not like to introduce you until I 
saw whether my first impressions would be confirmed on 
closer acquaintance. It is not every one, I can tell you, that 
I would introduce as my friend to my daughter Mary." 

A capital breakfast the next morning; and not the less 
pleasant because pretty Mary Peach presided at the board, 
assisted, on such social duties (as her mother had been dead 
for many years), by a maiden aunt, who was neither skinny 
nor shrewish. 

"Pleasant weather," observed Sam. "Are you much of a 
sportsman ?" 

"Rather," said Mr. Simmonds. "We had plenty of 
practice at the red-legged partridges in the Peninsula. You 
should have seen how Lord Wellington peppered them, when 
he had nothing else to do 1" 

" Well," said Sam, " unfortunately, I had not the chance 
of seeing him. I think you said that you are not exactly 
tied to time as to your being in London ; i^ you can only 
make up your mind not to start until to-morrow, there's a 
famous Joe Manton in the hall. I happen to own the preserve 
across yonder valley, and I can tell you that not a gun has 
been fired there this season." 

Mr. Simmonds remained for that day ? — ^To be sure he did. 
Fancy a young man of five-and-twenty, who had been on 
foreign service for three years, with a heart beating quick 
and strong within his bosom, and (at that time), not engaged 
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l» Ind hettd; and tUt if Mr. 

'i aonaeBti no man upon aarth wodd 
as m Mo-in-law. 

fftar, Mr. Simmonds and Mary Peaoh 
too good a dangliter to decline giving an j 
iwiialafr to her &ther. What fortune the 
esaoHy known ; hut they drove oflf from ehn 

eharioi-and^Mir, wluch Sam Peach had 
^afiqr couple, with a cheque for a thousand j 

of the door, *^ to pay travelling-expenses ;** i 
bfidegfoom was about stepping into the vehide^^i 
kidoi all beauty, blonde, and bashfulnees, Sam ] 
kimadf as follows : — 

yon never asked me what I saw in yoiii'< 
tot met^ to take a &ncy to you, and bring you 

raOi Enow, then, that in the five-and-thirty 

a iMen at the head of the coaching in Sheffield, I ] 

fjbmdreda of military men in my office, to be bool 

colonels, majors, and a crowd of 

ymt were the only Ensign that ever came across 

singularity of the thing, I thought that pheno 

of a good dinner. Your own good qualities 

^ vest Good bye now — God bless you ! — and lsl| 

kom yon and Mary every day." 
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p Uideadii fcr he was om of who 
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yMi tl^rt aereral decayed houaekeepert were 
Vl» hk beiie?olenee for food, dolhea, ftiel i 
baid ioaaon ei winter in particular. 



Inn there was a mif^tj kitchen — ^it 
^ if the honse be kept up as an inn*- 
k extended a mammoth table. It was the ^ 
, on erery Christmas Day, to corer t 
a giorions load of roast beef and plus 
i itoiteonsly, with double home-brewed, 
jirength and glorious flavour, that ene 
^^tiUi it malt-wine, rather than malt-Mguor. 
M Aat day, every one who pleased was we' 
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which, at that time, was considered to be the accomplishment 
of very extraordinary speed. The landlord of the Bush, seeing 
how anxious the reduced gentleman was to read the London 
paper, made it be understood that while he had it " in hand," 
no one else. was to expect it Thus, without being pressed for 
time, the reduced gentleman was allowed to read his paper at 
his ease, which he did, apparently commencing with the title 
on the first page, and ending with the imprint on the last 

Garments in that state, which though not actually, ^ shabby" 
may be described as ^ seedy ;" ia beaver, which, most rusty and 
napless, was carefully brushed, — faded gloves, — spatterdashes 
of doubtful hue, covering shoes which appeared to have been 
made for a much larger man — ^plain buckles — ^a lean body — a 
confirmed stoop — and a limited expenditure of the single six- 
pence every day, without any gratuity to the waiter, so very 
clearly intimated this man's condition, that if a customer 
asked for the London paper, it was sufficient to say, ^^ the • 
decayed gentleman )ias it in hand." 

On Christmas eve, honest John Weeks, anxious that ^' the 
decayed gentleman " should have one good meal, at least, in 
ihi^ Bush, addressed him as he was quitting the coffee-room, 
and delicately intimated that, on the following day, he kept 
open table, at which all who could not obtain good Christmas 
dinners at home, were very welcome to sit down, free of cost 
The ^' decayed gentleman" looked at the inn-keeper with some 
surprise, and smiled — ^but he presently recovered himself and"' 
retired without saying a word, simply bowing his acknow- 
ledgment K there had been any doubt of ^is condition, it 
was at an end on the next day, when punctually at one 
o'clock, being the appointed hour, he appeared at the Bush, 
in his usual seedy attire. In virtue of his being a stranger 
there, and the appearance of having seen better days, he waa 
honoured with a seat at the upper end of the long table, even 
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he seeks for honest employment— I stooped even to solicit 
the situation of reader in a printing-office : the same result-^ 
I wanted experience, and employers care not to pay a man, 
and also show him how to do his business, and wait until he 
has learned it Then, as I wrote a fair hand, and was a 
good accountant^ I endeayoured to obtain the situation of 
mercantile clerk, but I had no one to whom to refer for 
character, and give the requisite security for probity. It was 
the same with every thing I tried — there always was some 
excellent impediment to my success. I might have been own 
brother to the unfortunate gentleman who complained that^ 
if he had been a hatter, it was probable the human race 
would have been bom without heads. 

At last^ after I had been in London for some months, I was 
so fortunate as to obtain emplojrment. Heaven knows it did 
not come before it was wanted, for my resources were literally 
in extremis. Why should I be ashamed to confess that I 
have known what it is to want food for more than a day, for 
I had to depend for mere existence on the remuneration 
(slight enough at all times), which I could obtain for such 
light articles of literature or criticism as I had disposed of to 
the magazines and weekly periodicals. But now, a more • 
certain and remunerative field for literary exertion was opened 
to me. I was engaged as a principal contributor to a biogra- 
phical work of some pretensions, and I prepared to enter 
upon it with the earnestness and industry which are requisite 
for such a purpose. I had established a character for 
punctuality and readiness while casually contributing to one 
of the magazines, and this induced its proprietor to offer me 
this engagement, which was prosperity itself, compared with 
the cx)ndition out of which my recent struggles had not been 
able to extricate me. 
On a fine April morning, as I passed through the streets of 
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ihe charch, to catch a parting glimpee. A ciuiiage was 
drawn up to the steps. The aged brid^oom hastened down 
them as rapidly as his indrmides would allow, the bride 
supporting him rather than being herself supported. The 
novelty and excitement of her situation had slightly tinged 
her cheek with the most delightful and changeful blush 
imaginable. My fixed and eager glance met hers — I fiincied 
that she blushed yet deeper beneath that stead&st impassioned 
gaze. The bridegroom, forgetful of the politeness which, 
then at least, should have been extended to the lady, entered 
the carriage before her. I saw all the embarrassment of her 
situation, and eagerly stepped forward to assist hen In truth, 
she had no other resource. Half confused — ^half angered, 
perhaps — she took my proffered hand in preference to that 
of a liveried lackey. A moment, and she was in the carriage. 
She gracefully bowed her thanks — the vehicle whirled off — I 
stood alone, on the steps of St. George^s Church, gazing 
after it. 

My self-possession immediately returned. I bounded off 
at my utmost speed. The people whom I passed must have 
thought me mad. I contrived to keep the carriage in view, 
though I became so exhausted by my long and rapid race, 
that I was more than once on the point of abandoning the 
pursuit Still I mechanically toiled on — ray heart heaving 
as if it were about to break ; my temples throbbing as if the 
blood would burst from the swelled arteries; my knees 
bending beneath me. I was forced to lean against a lamp- 
post for support, utterly exhausted, when — the carriage 
stopped. 

I stood in Harley street My fatigue was at once forgotten. 
Again I rushed forward— just in time to hand the bride from 
the carriage. The servants had no time to interfere ; perhaps 
they thought I was one of her friends. She grew pale and 
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tlie lovely face of Mary of Scotland, won many a heart Her 
figure was slight, without being fragile. Her hair was light, 
and in beautiful abundance. Her complexion, camationed 
like an infant's, was not too fresh. I need not catalogue all 
her charms, but let me add that she had what Byron calls 
" thorough-bred feet and fingers." In a word, both in person 
and mind, she was a delightful specimen of womanhood in 
its earliest prime ; T^U-educated, too, though she made no 
di^lay of her attainments ; fond of music, and even suspected 
of having composed some of the airs which she sweetly 
warbled; and gloriously good-tempered, in spite of sundry 
and frequent trials from the vinegar disposition of Madame 
Annette von Pichler, a cross-grained old maid, her aunt and 
guardian. When Madame scolded (which, to do her justice, 
was only five minutes in every half-hour), Caroline resorted 
to painting or the piano. If these did not please her, she 
retired to her own apartment to prepare her lessons for her 
private tutor, Ernst Manheim. 

Ernst was young — not yet five-and-twenty. He was hand- 
some. Caroline, somehow or other, always identified him, in 
her thoughts, with the Apollo Belvidere. Poor girl I She 
was not the first, by thousands, who had raised a mortal 
into an idol, making her own heart the shnne. 

For twelve months, Ernst Manheim had been visiting tutor 
to Caroline von Pichler; I cannot say whether he taught her 
much in languages and sciences ; but I know that he taught 
her Love, which is the very life of Life. 
- A great crime I — ^Emst had been absent six entire days, 
and had only sent a formal a^^.ogy to Madame, that he was 
compelled by business to quit Vienna for a week. Carolinjp, 
albeit taught, from childhood, to avoid even the remotest 
breach of the Eighth Commandment, " appropriated " Ernst's 
note from her aunt's work-box, and carried it next her heart. 
What odd fancies little Cupid leads people into ! 
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witlL the fullest pro<^ of his identity. Oar good Emperor 
Francis could scarcely refuse him speedy justice, for your 
fionily have an hereditary right to obtain not only justice but 
f%your from the Imperial ruler of Germany. The Emperor 
Charles the Fifth borrowed a million florins from Anthony' 
Yon Fugger, one of your ancestors, one of the merchant 
princes of Augsburg. The money was to enable him to 
support the war against the majority of the Princes of 
(Germany. He returned through Augsburg, a conqueror, 
and his creditor not only entertained him and his retinue for 
two days, in the most sumptuous manner, but, before the 
Emperor departed, put his bond into a fire of cinnamon bark 
made for the purpose, and burned it before his eyes. In 
acknowledgment of this generosity, he' and his brother were 
made Counts and Bannerets of the Empire, receiving lands 
and fie& in perpetuity for themsdves and their descend- 
ants.* Your cousin's claim has been made, has been 
admitted by the Imperial Chancery, has been confirmed by 
the' Emperor; and, this very day, if he will, he may take 
poflsessioD of your lands, your wealth. But enough of this. 
Are you inclined to marry, and to marry the Professor f ' 

There fell no accent of reply from the ripe lips of Caro- 
line ; but Ernst saw her cheek flush and then become pale, 
while he felt her hand tremble within his. 

"Your intended will be here to-day," added he, "and it is 
pfopoeed that you shall marry him to-morrow." 



^ TUB iM historical. Tbe brothers wen inrested with the estates of Kircht>eg and 
WeiflBoahom, and obtained patents, granting them the privileges of ranldng with 
tbtt Prince of the Empire, of creating noUes under the ranlc of Count, and of 
coining monej. On Antliony's death, in the middle of the 16th century, he left six 
million golden crowns, besides Jewels, pictures, merchandise, and other personal 
property, as well as possessions in Tarious parts of Europe and the Indies. When 
Cbafles Y . was shown the royal treasure at Paris, he said, " I hare one trader at 
Ai)g*vf , who eonid pay as much at this with hii own goUL" 
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^ Penutpa,'' aaked Treosiliaii, '4t may not be too much to 
inquire whether this adventure comes under the head of &ct 
or fiincy f Has it been written to illustrate the sketch, or has 
the work of the pen preceded that of the pencil P 

'^J plead guilty," said Crayon, ''to the invention of the 
story ; but though the incidents have been ima^ned, to illu»- 
trate the drawing, the main character was real^ and the 
<»iginal might be encountered, any day of the week, in the 
town of liverpooL To shoot ibJfy as it flies, is a legitimate 
t4sk for any one who writes ; and the original of my Pro- 
InBor Riehter presented so many, and such obvious marks, 
tiMil I could not hdp hitting them. As the Irish gentleman 
udd, at Donnybrook £air, when he^lealt a blow of his hurley 
t» some bald head, which the wearer had thrust out of a slit 
in the tent, with the purpose of cooling it, ' It was so tempt- 
ing, that I could not help striking it' For my own part, 
however, I rather fear that I have not shown my hero half 
80 absurd as the original; in this respect, my fiiiling has 
leaned on the side of moderation." 

*^ It would not be difficult," said Butler, ^ to make a curious 
chapter out of the originals whom one meets with in the 
daily path of life. I encountered one, as peculiar as Andrew 
H<mier or the hero of Mr. Crayon's story. Do me the 
fB^oxa of hearing who he was, and how I happened to meet 
Km." 
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reooUect^ however, that one vene was Kxnewhat to this 



** And, when, the Vatlon eame to fee 
What ft great lUtotm there weald be* 
They were u gUd u any thing, 
And blened the Qneen and alM the King.** 

Something in the same vein were yeraes which ** a Com- 
poser of Poetry,'' at Aberdeen, named John Davidson, pub- 
lished on the same subject, at the same time : — 

***Tls tme we lire in Aberdeen, 
A northern city cold; 
But that our hearts are true to him 
King WU-U-am hath been tokL** 

Mr. Fletcher, to eke out the sixteen pages of his publi- 
cation, had added a few Miscellauies. I remember the 
opening stanza of a ** Poem on Mr. Green's Balloon ascent, at 
Nottingham, in September, 1826." It is this : — 

** That moment was an awAil hoar 
To all in hall, in court, in bower. 
When up, In beauty, to the sky, 
Like a beautiful bird, the baUoon did fly. 
In all my days I nerer seen 
A bolder man than Mr. Green. 
I wish he may hare, with my praise, 
A happy end, and length of days." 

To what Sterne called " the cant of criticism," I leave the 
smile at poor Fletcher's confounding the duration of a 
"moment" with an "hour." The same word-picking may 
decide how, except by poetic license, the adventurous 
aeronaut was first to have a " happy end," and then the boon 
of " length of days." The Composer certainly had not heard 
of the itinerant preacher who, when discoursing on the goodness, ^ 
of Providence, said—" But^ my brethren, even Death itself i 
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that this greatly relieved his mhid, bj gi^mg him the 
assurance that the union would be a hi^py one. The 
gentleman quite forgot that neither of the contracted parties j 
had yet seen the other. But in a ^Emriily compact of this ^ 
kind, there is little consideration for the feelings or affections . 
— ^itll^i^ simply a matter of conyenience, and seldom an affair d 
of the heart ^^ • "^ 

I usually have a g&od memorjK-yet .J now forget what , 
reply I gare to tfih^m^Uigioni&lproposal. Perhi^ I gave ^ 
none — ^perhaps none was expected-*— perhi^ I did not then 
quite comprehend what he told me. At any rate, the affair i 
was considered as fixed, and 1 was sent back to school, a 
betrothed damsel, loaded with presents. 

A few months later, I was suddenly summoned home. My 
fiither was on his death-bed, and I arrived in time to see him 
die, and receive his blessing. Although he was rather a v 
negative character in society, as a man, I had ever foupd 
him a kind and affectionate parent, and the tears which I 
shed for him were neither few nor unmerited. 

On his will being read, it appeared that he had annually laid 
by a considerable portion of his income, and this accumula- 
tion, divided among my sisters, was some consolation to them - 
^ for the remaining provisions of the bequest, which were to 
the effect that, by mutual agreement between Sir Edward 
Morton and my father, it had been determined that Heniy 
Morton should become the husband of Isabella Charlton — 
that he should tender his hand to me within one year after 
his Other's death — and, that, in the event of either party 
neglecting, or declining to make, or accept such c^er matri- 
monial, the united estates wei^ to become the sole property of 
the other. If the gentleman n^glc^ted i^or declined to 
become my suitor, he was to be cut off with an annuity of 
£300 a year. If the n^ative c^me ftom me, I was to have 
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HiB same asioimt for mj yearly income. To prevent ;Qie 
ponibility of any thing like a compromise, there was a pro- 
T180 by which one p«rty was prohibited from adding any 
thing to the income of the other. All this would have been 
Cx little use in a mere will, for it was clear that my £ftther 
• ould not legally control the manner in which Sir Edward 
Morton might choose to dispose of his own property, but 
there had been a bond between the two parties, by which, 
under heavy penalties of forfeiture, the compact was firmly 
made. Very soon after this, Sir Edward Morton also died,, 
and his *' last will and testament,' was found to correspond, in 
these essential parts, with that of my father. Intent on the 
fulfilment of their wishes, they had taken care to provide for 
it by all that the law could render most binding. In their 
eyes, the union of the estates was all important — ^for the 
union of hearts they had made no provision. 

Here, then, was I, at the age of sixteen, conditionally an 
heiress, and conditionally betrothed, I was engaged to a 
man whom I had never seen, but if he had the manly option of 
asking me to be his wife, I had the feminine power, on the 
other hand, of saying " no.*' 

Sir Henry Morton speedily returned to England, and was little 
pleased to find on what conditions, and with what a prospec- 
tive burthen, his parental estates were transmitted to him. For 
my own part, I was notun the least surprised at learning, as 
' I afterwards did, that he took legal advice upon his father's 
wilL I am so little of a lawyer, that I may, probably, 
make a confusion of terms, but I believe that, some short 
time before he quitted England on his Continental tour, he 
had joined in what is called " docking the entail," a process 
by which, if I am not misinformed, he gave his father the 
power to alienate the landed property as he pleased. He 
was in no very pleasant dilemma. His legal advisers told 
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back in my chair. Sir Henry hastily arose, and threw open 
the window, to give me fresh air. His touch revived me. 
He had admitted light as well as air, and the cap which I 
wore had fallen oflf. Could he trust his sight? Was he 
awake or dreaming ? Conviction flashed across his mind as 
my Aunt entered the room. Her smile told him all. He 
earnestly pleaded for my hand, and, you may be sure, he did 
not plead in vain. 

What followed may readily be imagined — explanations, 
and confessions, and wonderings. My Uncle had already 
provided a special license. My Aunt had taken care that a 
bridal wardrobe should not be wanting. There was no diffi- 
culty in finding a clergyman, and so, as all comedies end with 
a wedding, we were married that evening. 

Of the Smiths, I never heard again. I never inquired after 
them. As a wife, I had as much happiness as usually falls to 
the lot of mortals. - I never had reason to repent of the suc- 
cess of my experiment Even yet, though five years have 
elapsed since my husband^s death, I cherish the memory of 
his affection. 

Here ends my story. If it has been dull — do me the jus- 
tice of remembering that I warned you, at its commencement, 
that it could not well be otherwise. 
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a discovery wbich, ratber than break in upon the hilarious 
enjoyment of the party, we kept to ourselves until the next 
day : we found that the obstacle in the wine-vat was a Brit- 
ish drummer, in full regimentals — pack, haversack, and all — 
floating in the wine. He had been missing for some days, 
and there was a suspicion that he had deserted. He had 
probably gone to the vat to fish up some wine (for his pitcher 
was found attached to his hand by a bit of string), and, 
losing his balance, had fallen through the trap in the cover. 
For a long time, we used to speak of the excellence of our 
** Drummer Wine " — and though the officers declined taking 
any more of it, the men gave Christian burial to the 
drowned drummer, and made no scruple in drinking the 
remainder of the liquor, continuing enthusiastic in praise of 
its superiority, years after the incident occurred. 

When the campaign concluded, we returned home, and 
landed at the Cove of Cork, early in July, 1814. By this 
time, I was in the list of Captains, and though I had received 
several wounds, had fortunately escaped all material injury. 
I need scarcely say how grateful Irish hospitality was to us 
after the hardships we had encountered. My watch and my- 
self were in equal request One of my friends had boasted 
that, with my own hand, I had captured one of Napoleon's 
Generals, who had presented me with a wonderful combina- 
tion of mechanical contrivances in the shape of a watch, 
which did all bat speak, and I was compelled, at least a dozen 
times every evening, to produce the watch, to strike the re- 
peater, to make the dial open, to exhibit the moving figures, 
and make the musical works play Henri Quatre, 

It is impossible to say whether the machinery or my own 
patience would first have been worn out, if the escf.pe of Na- 
poleon from Elba, and its consequences, had not again called 
the 28th into active service— just at the moment, too, when 
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it was en route for Bermiida. On readiing the NethetUndSi 
we formed part of the Fitting Diviaion, under Sir Thomaft 
Picton. 

The inhabitants of Brussels treated us very kindly ; but 
there came constant rumours of Napoleon's advaace with an 
overpowering force ; and it was clear that the citizens would 
have been glad if the British troops were any where at that 
time, but with them. Wellington had accepted an invitation to 
a very brilliant ball from the Duchess of Richmond's at Brus^ 
sels, on the evening of the 15th of June, to which a great 
many of the English officers were invited. Unwilling to 
alarm the inhabitants; the Duke of Wellington, who had 
received certain information that the Prussians could not 
successfully resist the French, quietly sent orders through the 
cantonments, that the troops should be in readiness to coni> 
centrate at Quatre Bras ; at the same time, he determined 
to attend the ball himself with his officers, which he did) 
with his usual calmness and coolness, and thus prevented the 
suspicion of peril being so near. At this ball his Grace 
received intelligence of the actual commencement of hostili- 
ties by Napoleon. 

I was one of the company at the ball, and, quietly retired, 
with the rest, hurrying to quarters to change my full dress 
for equipments better suited to the hard service of war. This 
done, I hastened to the Park, where my regiment was already 
mustering under arms. As we were momently expecting 
orders to march, my friend, Charles Teulon, asked me what 
was the hour. I felt for my watch — the watch— but it was 
gone ! I remembered having left it on the table when I was 
changing my dress, and could not be dessuaded even at the 
risk of being absent from my men when the order to march 
should be given, from hastily returning to my quarters, in 
search of my treasure. It was gone. Search was in vain ; 
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ind, nuiiiing back to the Park, I if as barely in time to accom- 
pany my regiment^ which had just received Picton's orders to 
advance. 

It is not necessary to fatigue you with details of Welling- 
ton's action at Quatre Bras, with Ney, on that very day. On 
tiie I7th there was no fighting. Both armies were preparing 
for the encounter on the 18th of June. Wellington fell back 
on Waterloo. There, as at Quatre Bras, we had to repel the 
furious charges of the enemy, and doggedly maintain our po- 
sition until the close of the day. 

It was about eight o'clock on the evening of " the day of 
Waterloo," that a group of oflScers, of whom I was one, stood 
beneath the tree close to which Picton had fallen. One of 
them, a brave fellow, named Clarke, said to me, " Ah, Shelton, 
we have escaped this time 1" I replied that we had, to my 
surprise, as I never yet had been in a pitched engagement, 
without receiving some wound. While I was speaking, a 
shell (certainly one of the last fired on that field) fell, and 
burst among us. One of the splinters wounded Clarke so 
mortally, that he died at Brussels, three days after. My own 
right arm was shattered. 

Some days after the battle, I found myself in a house at 
Brussels, carefully and kindly attended. I fancied, as I lay in 
a state between sleep and watchfulness, that I saw General 
Laroche bending over me. Nor was I mistaken. It was 
himself^ indeed. I was beneath his rooi^ and there I remained 
till my wound was nearly healed. 

He told me that after Napoleon's first abdication, his heart 
yearned for his country, and that he had returned from Ame- 
rica, with his family. In the unsettled state of France, at 
and after the Restoration, he deemed it politic to join neither 
party, and had taken up his residence at Brussels. There he 
had lived for some months, in comparative seclusion, with his 
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hi^py. One fatal remembrance cast its shadow upon her 
path. 

In due time, an heir was bom to iier noble lord. Then the 
shadow upon Edith's brow appeared less dark, and her eyes 
lost some of the troubled expression, which it sometimes had 
grieved her loving husband to look upon. Now, more than 
ever, she gave great alms to the poor ; but, even in the West 
Minster, to which she sometimes resorted with her husband 
and her household, neither her heart nor her lips were moved 
with prayer. Something heavy was upon her mind, for- 
bidding her to pour out her troubled spirit before her Maker. 
But her alms to the poor were constant and ample, her gifts 
to the religious houses were great ; and hence it happened 
that the common voice spoke loudly of her piety, shown 
through her works — as if Charity could atone for the lack 
of Faith. Yet, oftentimes, persons profess to believe, never 
showily that belief by their actions towards their fellow- 
men — as if Faith could atone for the lack of Charity ! It is 
then the casket without the jewel. 

As years rolled on, Edith Lady Hatton appeared of lighter 
and livelier mood. For the most part, she now thought of 
the Past as of an unpleasant memory, which might best be 
cast into forgetfulness. But there were times when she had 
awful forebodings, and terrible fears, and dread despair ; when 
her eyes would have a fixed and stony glare,, as if they saw 
in vacancy that which they hated to behold, yet could not 
avoid — when the bloom of beauty would leave the face, and 
an unnatural paleness succeed —when her lips would try to 
utter faint and hurried words of awe and supplication — ^when 
all the living, breathing world around her, would seem as 
nothing before the compelling power of that dreadful 
Presence, invisible to all but her ! At last, when a passion 
of tears had relieved her, she would anxiously inquire what 
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minute, had taken place in tlie aspect of the Lady Hatton. 
Her cheeks were pale as marble ; her eyes were dulled into a 
fixed and death-like stare; her lips had lost all colour; her 
frame was shaken with emotion. Her son, who stood a little 
behind her, was speaking gaily to a smiling maiden, with 
whom he had danced earlier in the evening, and, thus occu- 
pied, he did not observe and could not note, the strong heart- 
quake of emotion, which so greatly agitated his mother. 

A heavy tramp of feet upon the stairs ; yet no ear heard it 
except hers. The door was burst open, as if a mighty whirl- 
wind had dashed it in. No one noticed it, and the dance 
went blithely on. A tall figure advanced to the Lady Hatton. 
Her cry of terror was stifled in her throat. The well-remem- 
bered glittering eyes were upon her, with their demoniac 
leer. She had now lost all power over herself^ but retained 
consciousness and sensation. The dark Stranger, with a smile 
of mock courtesy which iced her life-blood, took her jew- 
elled hand and led her forth to dance. Then, as he whirled 
her around, rapidly increasing the motion as he proceeded, 
the guests first noticed his presence. A thick yellow cloud 
gradually filled the room, and, as its density increased, the 
pestilent vapour almost blinded the eyes, and rendered 
diflScult the breathing of all. 

When the cloud dispersed, in a few minutes, all looked for 
the Lady Hatton. But none could see her in the room. The 
last sight of her was as she rapidly glided through the door, 
with an expression of torture on her face, while that dark 
Visitor sustained .her from falling. Her chair was found 
crashed into many fragments. The carcanet which she had 
worn around her neck was found, shattered, on the floor. Of 
herself there was no further trace — ^but the attendant who 
had announced the fearful Stranger, confirmed what others had 
beheld, for he declared that he had seen him lead her forth 
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''At all erenta," said Butler, '^he was in erery way sape- 
rior to Cardinal Mazarin, who has obtained a great name on 
the very slightest grounds. But for his being supported by 
Anne of Austria, whom he is believed to have secretly mar- 
ried, he would never have been able to retain power during 
the minority of Louis XIY. There was something bold and 
independent in the conduct of Richelieu, but Mazarin loved 
to work in the dark, and was as treacherous as he was cra%. 
Richelieu would have raised money, by pledge, on his Cardi- 
nal's hat, if it were required for the exigencies of the State ; 
but Mazarin's constant endeavour was to rob the public, and 
hoard for his own gratification. Richelieu certainly possessed 
greatness of character, and elevation of mind — ^Mazarin was 
simply A sly, mean man, unscrupulous and acute, without any 
reddeming points. He cared much for himself and little for 
France ; which he governed as tyrannically as he dared ; while, 
if Richelieu were the Dictator of that country, he stands nobly 
out as its Benefactor also.'* 

^ Now," said the Artist, that ^ you have agreed on what points 
you are to disagree, in the estimate of Richelieu's character, 
perhaps you will listen to another story — a tradition which I 
picked up in Germany, and happen to recollect now — ^whether 
opportunely or not, I leave this gracious company to 
determine." 
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Some centuries ago, there was an Emperor Nero, — ^no relsr 
tion to him of Rome,— who came, after the manner of the 
times, to celebrate his Christmas holidays at Frankfort He 
was fond of the chase, and held nearly an equal affection for 
his daughter, a maiden oyer whom some seventeen summers 
had lightly flown. She was, indeed, if there be truth in 
legendary report, a very delightful, beautiful, and innocent 
creature. But her personal charms were even less than the 
purity of her mind — ^the soft and gentle character of her, 
feelings. Bom in a cottage, she would have cheered the 
peasant's lot ; brought up in an Imperial Court, she won the 
earnest admiration of one sex, and scarcely excited the envy 
of the other. Such beauty of person and goodness of heart, 
oould not remain unknown; and (as she was an only 
daughter), many of the Princes of the Empire preferred 
their claims to her hand. But the maiden's heart was pre- 
engaged, and therefore she paid little attention to the compli- 
ments of her many princely suitors. 

Clorinda, thus was she called, had set her affections upon 
one far beneath herself in rank. Like 

** The King's danghter of Hongarie, 
Who loTed a squire of low degree,** 

the Emperor Nero's daughter had given her heart's first love 
to a young man, estimable in eveiy point, but of no higher 
station than that of one of her father's huntsmen. 

It is impossible to say how the secret was discovered, but 
discovered it certainly was. The Princess was placed in close 
confinement, and her lover would have been summarily and 
severely dealt with, if he had not taken flight Pursuit was 
useless, no one knowing in what direction he had fled. To 
do the young man justice, he had anticipated the discovery 
of a secret dear to him as his life, and had taken steps accord- 
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when she had fallen into the sere and yellow lea€ In every 
room which we entered^ the initials K S. were repeated, sur- 
mounted with the coronet of the Countess, which she had 
doubly the right to exhibit 

A lounge through the Park, amid its oaks of immense 
girth and yews of great size, brought us back, at length, to 
the front of the mansion. There, of course, somebody men- 
tioned the diflBculty, when blindfolded, of walking to the door, 
from the gate, without deviating from the broad flagged way ; 
and then, as a matter of course, also, all of us were presently 
making the experiment, and with such indifferent success that, 
when any one happened to perform the feat, a doubt was loudly 
expressed whether he had not had a surreptitious glance at 
the path, from beneath the kerchief which covered his eyes. 

Thence, at last and with reluctance, we quitted Hardwick, 
where a week might be pleasantly and advantageously spent 
by any one, but particularly by an artist As I looked around, 
in the midst of the greenery of the Park, very appropriately 
might I have quoted the lines, from an obscure poet, 

** In silent tremor, here I stand afirald. 
Half Joyed at Nature's grandeur, half dismayed." 

Opposite to the entrance to the Park is a hostelrie, like the 
Hut, so well known to all who have visited Newstead Abbey; 
from which, as caterer to the party, T had arranged that we 
should receive such additions, which thence could readily be 
supplied, as were necessary to complete the plenteous repast 
wo had taken care to bring with us from Matlock. Not much 
diflBculty was there, either in obtaining leave to take that agree- 
able repast, al fresco, under the shade of a wide-spreading 
oak in Hardwick Park. 

So passed on the day ; and then taking a farewell lingering 
glance of the old Hall, our vehicles were once more put in 
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the child's fiite^ Being paid a large sam ere he commenoed 
his astral calculations, and promised very handsome presents 
if his predictions should be £ftvourable, the holy man declared 
that the young Fatima should be happy and fortunate as heart 
oould wish her, but that, during the interval between her six- 
teenth and eighteenth years, her life would be in peril from a 
serpent. 

The child grew up, beautiful as the poetic image which 
the Sculptor releases from the marble, and all blessed her, 
because it was known that in her imperial father's angriest 
moods, a word from her would subdue him into clemency. 
As year after year beheld the unfolding of this fair flower, 
her &ther noticed with delight, that seldom had earth been 
gladdened by a more lovely presence. She had that sweetest 
of all graces — the grace of gentleness. She had more of 
loveliness than beauty, and it might truly be said of her that 

M She moTed In light of her own maUng." 

Her movements might be called features, so delicately 
graceful and expressive were they. Hers was the heart and 
the nature which make life of value, the shrines which 
sanctify love and purify passion. Some one has fancifully 
said that the youth of Woman is the very poetry of being, 
and he would have believed it had he known Fatima. 

When the maiden approached the close of her fifteenth 
year, the Sultan, her father, had the little tower in the 
island of the Bosphorus fitted up to be her dwelling-place 
during the next two years. Thither, whenever the cares of 
empire permitted, did he resort to enjoy the society of that 
dear child, and there, it was said, did her gentle and thought- 
ful spirit continue to influence the conduct and soften the heart 
of this haughty £mperor of the East Many believed that the 
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THE LAST THROW OF THE DICE. 

A FEW years ago, the Marquis Angelo Foscarini was inducedi 
by ill health and longing for change of scene, to visit Dieppe. 
He was a noble of Genoa, and was accompanied by the Sig- 
Dorina Teresa, the only surviving offspring of three marriages. 

This young lady possessed beauty — exquisite, brilliant, 
dazzling. Her oomplexion was that clear olive, through which 
the blush of maiden purity suffuses itself in a bloom delicate 
and soft as that of the Proven9e rose. Her eyes were dark, 
full, flashing, yet often relieved by a subduing softness. Her 
dark hair well accorded with her complexion, clime, and 
youth : its silken tresses fell upon a neck of exquisite round- 
ness, and were worn so as to shew the pale, compact brow. 
Delicately pencilled waa the arched outline of her eye-brows. 
From her profile, you would think that yon beheld the classic 
eontour of some Athenian beauty, the true model of the grace- 
fol forms with which the Grecian sculptors delighted that period 
as they bewilder this. Then her lips, so beautifully distinct 
rather than separate, just as if they were about to breathe 
forth those impulse-words which the lover delights to hear. 
And, when ahe did speak, how sweetly fell the music of her 
voice — ^like the far-off melody, distant but distinct, which 
floats upon the waters, while the air is husked to silence, only 
broken hj the an>orous £cho, which faintly repeats them, loth to 
think such silvery sounds should ever die. In the rudest crowd, 
in tha ooisieBt din, Teresa's qquU^ accents £ame refreshingly 
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he cursed his fiite, and gnashed his teeth, in his splendid soH- 
tude as he thought that this sole survivor was only a daughter 
in whom his hereditary titles would be lost Years rolled on. 
The excitements of public life lost their power. The snow of 
age blanched his hair. The track of time traced wrinkles on 
his brow. The freshness of his heart was in the tomb of his 
buried youth. He felt that, with swift and noiseless advances, 
death was pressing forward. He had a fever-dread of the 
mere thought of the final hour, which was to hurry him from 
time to eternity. So, to diminish care — to employ his weary 
hours — to banish ennui — to create a new excitement for his 
palled spirit — to dissipate the ever-present dread of death, the 
last of the Foscarini plunged headlong into the vortex of soci- 
ety, as wildly as if the world was only just opening for his 
enjoyment, and thus he strove to conquer care by revelry. 

In this, after all, not much harm, perhaps. To some minds 
Society may be safer and better than Solitude. But the Mar- 
quis did not care for mere pleasure — ^he craved excitement 
He found it in play. He grew accustomed to stake wealth 
on the cast of the die, and thus spent long nights. At first 
he played merely to divert his thoughts, and to amuse him- 
self by watching the anxious faces around him, and the vaiy- 
ing passions developed, as the game went on. Soon, however, 
he came to have an interest in success or failure. Fortune 
turned against him, and then he almost blushed to find him- 
self doubling the stakes, and calculating the chances, and 
eagerly anticipating the result of each cast Still he went on, 
and still, though he sometimes won, his losses were frequent 
and heavy. Then he resolved to play boldly — as he had heard 
that timid gamblers rarely win — and he would be content 
with getting back his losses. I^ at times, the thought of his 
daughter came into his mind, he would still the intruding 
recollection with a " Tush ! she is but a woman — a girl. 
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gentleman be now owed his life. So, when the Gennan 
aaked pennission to wait upon him at his hotel, to enquire 
after his health, common courtesy dictated an assent, how- 
ever constrained and cold. 

The young German oflScer was more than ever in love with 
Teresa, but two years had passed since he last had seen her, 
and he was too expert in the ways of the world to betray 
that love, as he once before had done. He met and accosted 
Teresa without any apparent emotion, and the Marquis, nar- 
rowly watching both of them, was happy to perceive that she 
received him without much embarrassment He paid the 
usual compliments of society with easy politeness, and Teresa 
returned them in the same manner. From all this, Foscarini 
did not hesitate to believe that though the young man might 
once have entertained a passion for Teresa, it had long since 
died away from absence and hopelessness. He did not know 
that, from the time she quitted Vienna, Teresa had contrived 
to correspond with Stephen Utercliv : and that his presence 
in Dieppe was caused by her desire that he should join her 
in a little plot against her father — for his good. 

Convinced that nothing was now to be apprehended, the 
Marquis abandoned the reserve with which, at first, he had 
received Stephen Utercliv. In a short time, they became 
great friends. By degrees, the Marquis even formed an at- 
tachment for this young man, made him the confidant of his 
secret cares, told him how he had plunged into the excite- 
ment of gaming in order to dissipate bitter thoughts, and laid 
bare before him all the wretchedness of heart, which he 
endeavored to hide from the world beneath the mask of 
gaiety^ Thus Stephen soon thoroughly knew the past and pre- 
sent life of the Marquis ; his baflfled hopes, his secret griefs, 
his perpetual regrets, his remorse for time and talents wasted. 

Teresa had also revealed to him all that she knew — ^much 
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becsnse tbe owners of the Audley property have always sup- 
ported that interest ; besides, at Audley, red ribbons are con- 
sidered as extremely becoming to all complexions and eyes. — 
Beyond this, these good people venture not upon tbe troubled 
sea of politics. The solitary London newspaper from the Hall, 
descends to the Marston Arms Inn, the only hostelrie in the 
village, and after being duly talked over there, and its intelli- 
gence duly wondered at and commented upon, passes into the 
hands of Mr. Salt, schoolmaster and parish -clerk — a man who 
knows Latin, algebra, and mensuration, is suspected of a bow- 
ing acquaintance with the characters of the Greek alphabet, 
and is known to be tremendously hen-pecked by his pretty 
wife, who actually cannot write her own name. Mr. Simon 
Salt has the reputation of being a traveller who has seen the 
world, having once paid a visit to London, on which ocxjasion, 
having seen William IV. go in state to open the session of 
Parliament, his Majesty did very graciously condescend to 
bestow sundry bows upon his loving subjects, who shouted 
while the cavalcade passed by, and the worthy and erudite 
Simon Salt, whose, loyalty had exhibited itself in a very 
observable and unsophisticated manner, was confident that his 
Majesty did pay the compliment of a low bow, exclusively 
intended for Am, the aforesaid Simon Salt. Did not Au^ley 
greatly rejoice at the announcement of this gratifying infor- 
mation ? Has not Audley, ever since, been loyally proud of 
the lofty and discriminating courtesy of its Sovereign ? Has 
it not full cause to be proud, inasmuch as the compliment is 
reflected upon all the Audley-ites, seeing that the excellent 
Mr. Salt ranks in public station only lower than the Vicar, and 
is universally considered as the sense-ciwrier of the village ? 

The Hall — as it is emphatically called, as if it were the 
only Hall in the county — ^has always exercised as much 
influence over the primitive people of Audley, as the Court 
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to Btate that, tfler all, this process was not so very rapid. It 
was February before Mavor quitted Audley (where he had 
been Mrs. Lee^s nominal guest, but a daily visitor at The 
Hall), and assuredly four or five months' constant companion- 
ship, with such antecedents as there were in this instance, is 
sufficient to make a gentleman and lady acquainted with eaqh 
other. 

Mavor left Audley, assured, with her mother's fullest con- 
currence, that he was anything but hateful to Emma Marston. 
When she frankly informed hiin of the claim which Francis 
Marston had set up for the estate, he told her, somewhat to 
her surprise, that, for his own part, he rather hoped the claim- 
ant would be successful : adding, when he saw her astonish- 
ment at the remark, that, if she lost the estate, it would give 
him the opportunity of showing how very sincerely he loved 
her for herself alone. 

Then they parted. Mavor was summoned to London, by 
urgent business, but promised to return by the time Thje 
Great Will Cause as it was called — though there actually 
was no will in question — was to be decided. 

Dwellers in London have no idea of the importance of the 
Assizes to people in the country. Everything connected with 
them is of moment — from the appointment of High Sheriflf to 
the trial of prisoners and causes. Twice a year the Assizes 
bring the magnates of the county into the principal town, 
where, if nought else be the result, their wives have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing the new fashions, that is, those which were 
new in London three months before; of vying with their 
neighbours in the petty ambition of" cutting a dash ;" in short, 
of breaking for a time the monotony of a country life. The 
county magistrates frequently visit the county town whenever 
the Quarter Sessions are held, but their wives and daughters 
rarely go thither, save at Assize time, or on the occurrence of 
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tli« jmy ! — ^it bfealo, without alleviation or preparation, on 
the startled mind. There is no doubt — ^no soft language to 
cheat with hope, even against hope — no sorrowing regret — ^no 
gentle consolation ; only the one word, **• GuiUy,^ which tears 
the husband from the wife, severs the Either from his children, 
takes the son from his widowed mother. He may have 
offended, beyond human forgiveness, against the laws of hea- 
ven and earth, which are the safe-guard of civilized society, 
but to the wife, the children, the parent, that rugged, guilty 
man, may have been affectionate and kind. He must leave 
them now — with no legacy but that of a dishonoured name : 
no memory save that of ignominy. It would seem a pitiful 
thing for any man, however guilty, to have such a sudden 
doom — ^but lenity to him would be injustice to others. That 
man must die. 

Then comes the sentence of the law, delivered by the Judge. 
The condemned man is asked whether he has anything to say, 
why that sentence should not be passed upon him. There is 
no reply ; or, perhaps, a few wild words, denying the guilt 
which has been unquestionably proved, or supplicating the. 
menj that cannot be extended to him on this side of the 
grave. Meanwhile, the fatal black cap has been placed upon 
the Judge's head.* No need, now, for the Crier to command 
silence. It comes unbidden. The fall of a pin upon the floor 
would be audible in that dreary stillness. The Judge speaks, 
his voice is low, little more than a whisper, but it is heard 
in even the remotest comer of that vast and crowed Court — 
Yon hear a man — aged, it may be, and worn with ill-health 
and mental labor — solemnly condemning to a sudden and 
shameful death, another man in the full bloom of youth, in 

*Iii England and Ireland, prerioos to his pronouncing sentence of Death upon 
a criminal, a square black cap is placed upon the head of the Judge, by an oficer 
•f the Court. It increases the sad soleomit j of the scene. 
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thete two, not beouise be is required, bat becaase it is the 
etiquette when a Counsel comes down specially, to have a third 
to open the pleadings, and conduct the examination of unimpor- 
tant witnesses. 

>«. On the other hand, no particular preparations appear to 
have been made on behalf of the plainti£ His Counsel are 
two gentlemen belonging to the Circuit, neither of whom has 
jet had the opportunity of distinguishing himselfl What 
with the general feeling against him, as one who has brought 
a vexatious suit agunst a woman — with the admitted disad- 
Tantage of being opposed by such lawyers as Shaw and Lennox 
— and with the misfortune of being personally unknown in the 
county, the plaintiflf is generally considered as a man without 
any chance of success. Already, bets are freely offered (not 
taken because of ** the glorious uncertainty of the law,") twenty 
— ^fifty — a hundred to one against him. 

The day of trial has arrived. The Special Jury, taken from 
among the leading gentlemen of the county, are duly sworn 
in. The Court is crowded. Now and then a whisper is heard, 
as some lady is favoured with a seat near the judge, ^ Is that 
the defendant ?** No, Miss Marston and her mother are not 
in Court They await the issue at the Royal Oak Inn, and 
one of them, at least, does not want kind words to cheer her, 
for Mr. Mavor sits by the side of his affianced, and both of them, 
though anxious, are the reverse of alarmed or unhappy. 

The junior Counsel for the Plaintiff, " in the cause Doe on 
the demise of Marston v. Marston,'* opens the pleadings and 
states that in this case Francis Marston is the plaintiff, and 
Emma Marston the defendant ; that the declaration is in eject- 
ment to recover possession of the Manor of Audley in the 
county of Salop, containing divers messuages and lands, with 
the rights and appurtenances thereto belonging; also the 
manorial rights, tithes of com, grain, hay, d^c, within the 
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declared, and her rights recognized. Not eren the ingenuity 
of Mr. Shaw, unrivalled in cross-examination, nor the shrewd 
ability of Mr. Lennox, could shake the testimony, so direct 
was it, so plain, so simple. Inch by inch, however they 
fought to the last, long after the Judge had hinted his opinion 
that the plaintiflTs case had been fully proved. Without leav- 
ing their box, the jury returned a verdict for the plaintifif, 
and every one felt that their decision was a proper one. 

Great was the astonishment of the public, when, within 
three weeks after this important decision, the fashionable 
department of a London morning paper contained the follow- 
ing announcement : " We understand that Francis Marston, 
Esq., of Audley, in county of Salop, will immediately be 
married to his cousin Emma, only daughter of the late Rev. 
F. Marston. Our readers may recollect, that the parties in 
question recently figured at Shrewsbery assizes, as plaintiflf 
and defendant, in the great Will cause, Marston v. Marston. 
We are in possession of the romantic incidents connected with 
these approaching nuptials. The delicacy by which we are 
invariably actuated prevents our now entering into detail, 
further than to say — * Truth is strang^^ stranger than fiction.' " 

It was even so. On the very evening of the day on which 
the trial had dispossessed Emma Marston of all her property, 
and when ninety-nine out of every hundred who bestowed a 
passing thought upon her, believed that she was breaking her 
heart at the loss, that young lady was in excellent spirits, hav- 
ing listened to certain disclosures from Mr. Mavor, whom 
it is high time to introduce as Francis Marston, Esq., the 
successful suitor in the courts of law and love. 

" My father," said he, " married when he was abroad, and, 
hesitating to communicate this circumstance to his father 
(whom he knew to be anxious for his union with the daughter 
of an old friend in England, and very decided in his dislike 
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majertr — I do not think that I had ever beheld a more 
glorious sunset, 

** And there was itni where Day had Ml 

A flash that spoke Urn loth to die— 
A last link of his glory y^ 

Blending together earth and sky." 

The gentle influence of the scene and hour had its effect 
upon others than myself and, as Lady Tressilian leant upon 
my arm, she indicated by a glance that she was aware of my. 
knowledge of the condition of affairs between Lady Morton 
and the Major, and gaily smiled as she perceived that I 
watched, mth some interest, how much, " the world forgetting, 
by the world forgot," they walked and talked apart, or rather 
how eagerly the lady listened while the gentleman was 
impressively addressing her. 

^ It appears ' a palpable hit,' " said L ** The lady's shaft' has 
struck down its quarry." 

" I am delighted to see that it has," was the reply. " Yet, 
I have had some dijQ&culty in bringing the affair to this con- 
clusion. You know that Lady Morton and the Major have 
met befipre ? Last autumn, they formed acquaintance at 
Weisbaden, and I understand that the gentleman was imme- 
diately and unequivocally smitten. Nor did it appear, that 
his attentions were indifferently received by my fair friend. — 
Two or three months passed on, during which, thrown much 
together amid strangers, they became more intimate than they 
could have been, under ordinary circumstances, during two 
or three London seasons. The Major, it is true, had not yet 
proposed — ^waiting, I presume, until a longer acquaintanceship 
^ might warrant his doing so, but I fancy that he had not much 
iteson to fear that his suit would be very unfavourably 
^l|kreceived. To use the language of his owo profession, he con- 
tented himself with trying a little ' sapping and mining,' before 

16 
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lie ventured * to storm the citadel.' Just at that junotore, 
Lady Morton allowed herself to be very causelessly piqued 
with him on some trifling account. That gallant gentleman 
— unreasonable, like all his sex— did not take the trouble of 
thinking that a woman seldom exhibits such a pique, unless 
her heart be interested. He was too proud — ^too independent 
to explain, and the result was, that they separated rather 
hastily, without the intention at that time, of again renewing 
their acquaintance.'* 

** Quite a romance," said 1 — ^** the usual difficulties which 
distract the course of true love." 

** There is romance, more or less, in all affairs of the 
heart," replied Lady Tressilian, "and even more, perhaps, 
after the first bloom of youth has gone by than while it con- 
tinues. For instance, though our friend the Major is beyond 
the age of forty, and Lady Morton has turned the sharp cor- 
ner of thirty, their affection will probably be deeper and more 
hearted than if the lady were still in her teens, and the 
gentleman wearing his first epaulette. But to continue my 
story. As you may have heard, Lady Morton is one of my 
oldest friends, and when she came to spend her Christmas 
with us at Tressilian Court, I immediately noticed that her 
mind was not quite at ease. She soon gave me her con- 
fidence, and you will not be surprised to learn that, as we 
live in Cornwall, and the Major's estate is in Devonshire, 
neither his character nor his person was unknown to us. 
Though it was evident, at once, that he was the man of all 
others to make my friend happy, and that an idea of the 
same kind had fixed itself in her own mind, I saw that there 
might be some little trouble in arranging matters so as to re- 
unite the broken chain — particularly as Lady Morton, think- 
ing that her swain should not so suddenly have said * adieu,'^ 
had wilfully determined never again to see him. Taking 
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pedeatriin tour to Stanton Moor (with its Dnii<Uc antiquities, 
inclnding tome curious rocking-stones,) through the wild 
district of the High Peak, and through romantic Dove Dale, 
so well known to all who have read Isaak Walton. The 
novelist was bound for Yorkshire, in which he proposed to 
pass the summer. The Major, who had promised to rejoin 
Tressilian in the south, at the end of the week, frankly 
accepted mj invitation to visit Chesterfield, and drove me 
thither in the afternoon, with much pleasant converse upon 
cm subject, to wile away the time during that brief journey. 



Here, having wound up with a marriage, according to the 
established custom in real life, as well as in fimciful invention, 
the writer may make his bow. Painful would it be to look 
back through the years which have passed away since the 
brief sojourn at Matlock which these pages have recorded. 
With one exception — caused by an untimely death — ^the 
friendships formed there and then have continued to the pre- 
sent time. But, in a long lapse of years, however lightly 
time may leave traces of his course, bright eyes become dim, 
glad hearts have mournful trials, high hopes are disappointed. 
It is the common dispensation of mortality, and methinks a 
wise one, that the ties which bind us to this life should break 
one by one, so as, at the end, to make our hopes rest on a 
haven beyond the grave, in which the loved and lost of earth 
may meet again. Thus, at last, it becomes so little difficult 
to die that I am persuaded, when the summons comes, few 
would really wish to cling to life. Happiest those who are 
the best prepared. 
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opposing jonrnalists ; — and, to crown all, the triilmpbant boast 
that his critic had written on Chinese Metaphysics, by reading 
in the Encyclopedia ander for Ohina, and ander M. for Meta- 
physics, and ^' had combined his information " — ^if all these coin* 
cidences were accidental, then, at hap-hazard did Mr. Dickens 
nnoonscionsly exhibit a person and an idiosyncrasy remarkably 
like those of Mr. Bot Smith. 

^^ Tiie Composer of Poetry '* was a real personage, and his des- 
oription the reverse of an exaggeration. As to the "Widow's 
Story," on the other hand, it is wholly imaginary, but, per contrvk, 
every circamstance mentioned in ^^The Emperor^s Repeater," ac- 
tnally ocoarred, the gallant hero him^lf being my own oonsin. 

Two of the stories here— "The Second Sight," and "The 
Gkrraan Stndent^s Story" — ^belong to the semi-snpematnral 
dAss, and indeed the leading incidents in the former narrative 
are traditionally remembered and bdieved, as having actually 
occurred iu ray own family. 

It would alr.^ost Make a romance of itself were I to record 
how, where, from whom, and under what striking circumstances 
I heard the legend of the " Bleeding Heart Yard." The narra- 
tor had full belief, I am persuaded, in what she told. The lead- 
ing points of the story were so impressed on my mind, that 
some years after I wrote it as it now stands, for " The Forget- 
Me-Not, for 1889." Mr. Barham subsequently took up the sub- 
ject. In tiie summer of 1848, there appeared an Ingoldsby 
Legend, called, "The House Warming! a Legend of Bleeding 
Heart Yard." It was treated, like everything from the same 
pen, with wonderful effect. As I had heard the legend, it 
appeared to belong to a remoter period than that of Elizabeth, 
in which Mr. Barham had timed it. In a letter to me on the 
subject he said, " The Story of Alice Fanshawe, wife to Sir 
Christopher Hatton, having had her heart torn out by the devil, 
is a very old tradition, and noticed, I believe in some of the 
family genealogies. I heard or read it when I was a boy at 
school, and it was recalled to my recollection by Mr. Mackay's 
work on Popular Delusions, in which you will find it alluded to 
at some considerable length by that gentleman, who also states 
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Hi partiealtiity^ of detail and dMoription, is entirely imagina- 
'^re. 

HftTing thnt made a dear breaat, I have but to add one oon- 
feasioD more — namely, that to the society and kindness of you 
and yonrs, I ha^e been so often and so deeply indebted, that it 
gires me great pleasure thus pnbl'dy to reoord, in gratefol ao- 
knowledgment, how sincerely (ar ^ withoat the least *^Bit of 

Blamey,*0 

I am, my dear Brongham, 

Tonr affectionate friend, 

B. Shxltoh Mackkhzix. 
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